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in some measure to be inter-
mutable. Leucoplastids on ex-
posure to light become green,
chloroplastids deprived of it lose
their colour and in ripening fruits
become chromoplaatids. See Pig-
ment (in plants).

Plastiras, NICOLAS (1883-1953).
Greek soldier and statesman. Born
into a poor home at Karditza, a vil-
lage of Thessaly, he made a success-
ful career in the army, was pro-
moted, during the Balkan wars, to
col. and gen. and, after the un-
successful war against Turkey,
1920-22, during which he opposed
its supreme command, staged with
Gen. Gonatas a revolution in
Athens, Sept. 28, 1922, which
ended with Constantine's abdica-
tion and exile, and the execution of
five of his cabinet ministers, a step
for which Plastiras was blamed.
He continued as dictator and, Dec.
1923, forced Constantine's son
George to abdicate. Subsequently
Plastiras went abroad for health
reasons, returned, was exiled by
Pangalos in 1925, returned again
in 1926, confining himself to mili-
tary duties, until in 1933 he as-
sumed dictatorship for one day.
This coup failing, he escaped
abroad, and was sentenced to
death in his absence. A lifelong re-
publican, he lived in the S. of
France until recalled to Greece by
Papandreou, Bee., 1944, He was
prime minister m~1945, 1950, and
1951-52. He died July 26, 1953.

Plataea. An ancient city of
Greece, in Boeotia, on the N. slope
of Mt. Cithaeron. Leaving the
Theban league, Plataea became an
ally of Athens, and sent 1,000 men
to the battle of Marathon. In the
second Persian War, Xerxes des-
troyed the city at the instigation of
Thebes, 480 B.C. The Persian army
under Mardonius, with a Theban
contingent, fought the allied Greeks
under Pausanias of Sparta before
Plataea in 479.

Pausanias was forced to with-
draw in some confusion, but rallied
his army, and the heavy armed
Greeks drove the Persians back
to their camp, which was stormed
with the aid of the Athenians, the
Persian army being almost anni-
hilated. This victory, following
upon that of Salamis, decided the
struggle.

The independence of Plataea
was then guaranteed by the Greek
states, but in the Peloponnesian
War (q.v.} it was besieged, 429-
427, and destroyed by Thebes
and Sparta. In 372 the Thebans
again destroyed it. See Greece.

Plate (late Lat. platta, a thin
sheet of metal; c/. Gr. platys,

flat). Word used in various deriva-
tive senses, all suggesting some-
thing thin and flat. In household
use, plates or platters were com-
monly made of wood or pewter un-
til earthenware came into general
use. In engineering, iron or steel
plates are used in the construction
of boilers and the hulls of ships.

In farriery the shoe put on a
racehorse is called a plate, and the
same word is also used for any
prize given in horse-racing with-
out any stakes provided by the
owners of the horses engaged.

cruiser armour and a speed greater
than that of any existing British
battleship.

Indications of the raider's move-
ments had been gathered from dis-
tress signals received by wireless
from some of her victims. Commo-
dore Harwood, in command of the
S. America div. of the R.N., judg-
ing with a seaman's vision the
Graf Spee's next move, concen-
trated 150 m. off the Plate estuary,
in a focal trade area, three cruisers,
the Ajax (his own ship) and the
Achilles (manned by the R.N.Z.N.),
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Graf Spee four days after taking refuge in the port of Montevideo, wMtfcer

she had been driven by the naval force under Commodore Harwood

In photography, a plate is a
glass support, coated with a sen-
sitive emulsion. In metallurgy a
plate is a sheet of metal above ^
of an inch thick ; such plates are
made by rolling out an ingot or a
billet in a suitable hot working
temp, in lengths up to 40 ft.,
widths up to 12 ft., ordinary thick-
nesses up to 3 ins., armour-plates
to 18 ins. In engraving, a plate is
the metallic surface on which the
engraving is done, and, by trans-
ference, the impression from the
engraved plate. A general term
for gold or silver articles, the word
is also used in mineralogy and
anatomy. In heraldry it means a
rounded argent. See Electro-
Plating; Sheffield Plate.

Plate. Name sometimes given
to the S. American estuary better
known as the Rio de la Plata, or
River Plate. See La Plata.

Plate, BATTLE OF THE RIVER.
Sea battle of the Second Great
War, fought Dec. 13, 1939. Before
the outbreak of war the Germans
had sent the Admiral Graf Spee
(14,000 tons; six 11-in. guns,
eight 5*9-in. guns) out into the
Atlantic ready to attack com-
merce. With two sister ships, she
had been specially designed for
this purpose, combining with an
armament heavier than that of any

twins of about 7,000 tons each
armed with eight 6-in, guns, and
the Exeter, 8,390 tons, mounting
six 8-in. guns. The Admiral Graf
Spee was in theory capable of sink-
ing all three of her opponents.
Yet throughout the action her chief
endeavour was to disengage her-
self, a course in which she was
frustrated by the superior speed
and determined pugnacity of the
British ships.
Fire was opened at 6.18 a.m. on
Dec. 13. At the outset the German
captain made the mistake of divid-
ing his fire between the Exeter on
the one hand and the Ajax and the
Achilles on the other, but on find-
ing the 8-in. guns of the Exeter
troublesome, he concentrated at-
tention on that ship. ID the first
20 mins. four out of her six 8-in.
guns were disabled, but she con-
tinued to fire from her after-turret.
In the meantime the other two
cruisers had been making excellent
shooting with their more rapid
firing 6-in. guns, and the action
developed into a chase, the Ger-
man ship making for the Plate
estuary and putting out a smoke
screen. After an hour, however,
the Admiral Graf Spee appeared to
find the situation intolerable, and
steered directly for the Exeter as
though she intended to finish off